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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THE  PROJECT  IS   "AH  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  CAMPAIGN  AND 
ADMINISTRATION".    THE  DATE  IS  MAY  7,  1976.   THE  PLACE  IS  MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  JAMES  P.  GATES.   THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  BY  MR.  CHESTER  MORGAN  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  HISTORY  RE- 
SEARCH OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  #1. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Start  if  you  -will  with  some  biographical  infor- 

mation about  yourself,  perhaps  your  family 
background  and  where  and  when  you  were  born  and  something  of  your  edu- 
cation and  career. 

MR.  GATES:  Well,  I  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.   My 

father  is  a  lumber  broker  in  Birmingham  and 
has  been  for  many  many  years  and  I  grew  up  and  attended  the  public 
schools  there  and  went  to  the  University  of  Alabama.   I  graduated 
from  the  university  in  1955-   I  served  as  an  officer  in  the  air  force 
for  three  years . 

After  being  discharged  from  the  Air  Force  I  went  to  work  in  Bir- 
mingham with  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  in  their  investment  div- 
ision specializing  in  large  commercial  properties — real  estate,  that 
is — industrial,  commercial  and  retail  properties.  They  transferred  me 
to  Memphis  in  January  of  1959-  I  stayed  with  Equitable  in  Memphis  for 
approximately  six  years . 

Right  after  I  graduated  from  college — to  back  up  just  a  little 
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bit — I  married  Carolyn  Helm  who  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  Scuba, 
Mississippi  and  whom  at  the  time  I  met  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
was  living  in  Selmer,  Alabama.   I  mentioned  that  because  my  wife 
really  was  the  one  who  got  me  involved  in  politics.   She  first  start- 
ed working  in  the  Republican  Party  and  I  was  kind  of  on  the  outside 
looking  in  for  quite  a  long  time  until  my  very  active  involvement  was 
in  the  Dunn  campaign. 

But  then  let  me  go  back  where  I  left  off  a  while  ago.   The  Equi- 
table transferred  me  to  Memphis.   I  was  with  them  here  for  six  years 
here.   Then  I  decided  to  go  into  business  for  myself.   This  led  me  to 
my  present  position  as  a  partner  and  principal  in  the  firm  of  Harris, 
Long  and  Gates,  Mortage  Banking  Firm — an  appraisal  firm.  And  also 
we  are  three  of  the  six  local  individuals who  along  with  our  partner 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies  own  the  Nonconnah  Corporate  Center 
as  a  developement .   That  pretty  much  brings  me  up  to  the  present  day. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Since  it  was  your  wife  who  got  you  interested 

in  politics,  how  did  her  interest  in  politics 
come  about? 
MR.  GATES:  When  we  first  moved  to  Memphis,  we  went  the 

route,  I  suppose,  that  is  typical  of  a  young 
couple  who  were  trying  to  make  a  little  headway  in  the  world  and  she 
became  a  victim,  I  think,  of  what  was  referred  to  at  that  time  as  the 
split-level  trap  that  so  many  of  the  young  housewives  found  themsel- 
ves in  then.   She  was  and  is  a  very  active  person.   She  likes  to  be 
challenged.   While  she  certainly  has  always  put  her  family  first,  she 
nevertheless  felt  that  life  went  beyond  the  confines  of  housekeeping, 
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cooking,  and  looking  after  children. 

She  started  actively  seeking  some  outside  interests.   She  had  al- 
ways been  somewhat  interested  in  politics.   Then  she  started  doing 
some  ward  and  precinct  work  the  first  time.   Her  first  actual  involve- 
ment was  doing  some  block  work  over  in  our  precinct  in  southeast  Mem- 
phis.  During  the  first  campaign  that  Bob  James  waged  for  Congress — 
I  don't  know — my  memory  is  not  very  good — that  was  in  i960  or  '62  as 
I  recall. 

Then  when  Goldwater  ran  she  was  very  very  active  by  that  time. 
She  was  a  precinct  captain.   She  really  progressed  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  Party,  to  touch  on  her  total  involvement  to  date. 
She  is  presently  a  member  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  and  is 
running  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  this  time.   She  has 
been  an  area  chairman,  a  precinct  chairman  and  precinct  captain.  And 
she  has  been  Woman's  Chairman  during  both  of  the  Nixon  campaigns. 
Today,  as  a  matter  of  fact  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  she  was  named 
chairman  of  President  Ford's  campaign  in  Shelby  County.   So  I  mention 
that  because  until  I  got  involved  in  the  Dunn  campaign  I  had  just 
been  along  for  the  ride,  so  to  speak.   I  was  trying  to  build  a  business 
and  do  things  to  further  a  business  career  and  had  only  been  in  on  the 
edges  of  politics.   Something  mostly  I  learned  from  being  around  Caro- 
lyn and  some  of  her  friends. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Just  briefly,  why  Republican  politics  or  why  you 

would  be  for  the  Republican  Party?   Can  you  re- 
call that? 
MR.  GATES:  Yes,  we  both  grew  up  as  Democrats.   We  were  both 
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from  families  that — in  Alabama  they  were  laugh- 
ingly called  the  "Yellow  Dog"  Democrats.   Of  course,  that  expression 
comes  from  the  fact  that  they  would  vote  for  a  Democrat  even  if  they 
ran  a  yellow  dog.   That  was  the  old  joke  in  Alabama.   As  we  grew  up 
I  suppose,  right  out  of  college  for  example,  I  was  not  at  that  time 
a  great  admirer  of  Eisenhower's.   I  leaned  more  toward  Stevenson, 
but  I  suppose  with  maturity  and  with  coming  to  grips  with,  I  believe 
what  I  think  the  realities  of  economics  are  especially,  we  decided 
our  true  sentiments  lay  closer  to  the  Republican  Party  than  they  did 
to  the  Democratic  Party. 

You  just  have  to  put  all  things  on  the  scales  and  weigh  and  bal- 
ance and  decide  where  you  belong.  We  have  felt  that  the  role  of  the 
Independent  is  fine  but  I  think  people  fool  themselves  sometimes  when 
they  think  that  they  are  voting  for  the  man  instead  of  for  the  party. 
I  don't  think  that  is  possible  in  our  political  scheme  of  things. 
MR.  MORGAN:  What  got  you  yourself  interested  in  Republican 

politics  in  Shelby  County? 
MR.  GATES:  Well,  actually  my  interest  grew  as  my  wife's 

responsibilities  grew.  As  she  began  to  reach 
the  higher  echelons  of  the  local  Republican  Party  that  carried  with 
it  a  certain  social  life,  of  course,  where  we  were  at  parties  with  a 
lot  of  people  who  now  hold  judgeships  in  public  office  and  who  are 
just  active  party  workers.   Through  that  political  connection  and 
through  the  resulting  social  connection  we  became  friends  with  the 
Dunns,  Wellfords  and  the  Donelsons  that  are  ordinarily  associated  with 
the  Republican  Party  in  Shelby  County. 
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ME.  MORGAN:  For  the  record,  could  you  give  me  first  and 

last  names  "because  that  is  obviously  Harry 
Wellford? 
MR.  GATES:  Harry  Wellford,  yes,  who  is  now  a  Federal 

Judge,  Winfield  Dunn  obviously — the  Governor, 
Lewis  Donelson  who  is  of  course,  an  attorney  here  in  the  city.   He's 
never  held  an  elected  office  that  I  can  call  other  than  City  Council- 
man, but  who  has  always  been  actively  a  Republican.   I  got  to  know 
Dan  Kuykendall  who  at  that  time  of  course,  had  gotten  his  seat  in  the 
Congress.   Jack  Craddock,  and  we  got  to  know  Jack.   Just  several  of 
us  who  later  were  very  very  active  of  course — Mimi  and  Alex  Dan — in 
the  campaign  for  Winfield  Dunn. 

That  really  is  what  led  to  the  time,  I  suppose.   I  had  never 
really  been  asked  to  do  anything  in  the  Republican  Party  except  raise 
a  little  money.   I  was  beginning  to,  by  that  time,  enjoy  some  business 
success.   People  were  then  beginning  to  look  to  me  to  help  raise  some 
of  the  campaign  funds.   I  held  no  position  in  the  Republican  Party  and 
it  was  all  still  completely  associated  with  my  wife. 

Then  we  chartered  a  bus .  We  were  part  of  a  group  who  chartered 
a  bus  to  go  to  Nashville  to  watch  Winfield  declare  himself  as  a  can- 
didate on  the  capitol  steps.  After  we  got  there  and  Harry  Wellford 
was  already  the  man  who  was  going  to  manage  his  campaign,  of  course, 
but  he  had  no  organization  put  together  before  then.  He  had  three  or 
four  people — Dr.  Billy  Rachels  and  Alex  Maddux  here  in  town,  Jack  Mc- 
Neil and  I  think  one  or  two  others  were  beginning  to  travel  around  the 
state  some,  of  course,  for  him,  but  at  that  time  he  really  had  no  or- 
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ganization  as  such. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  was  in  April  of  the  year 
in  which — I  believe  it  would  have  been  1970.  Afterwards  of  his  an- 
nouncement we  went  to  a  local  restaurant  for  lunch,  the  governor  and 
several  of  those  same  people  that  I  mentioned  a  while  ago — Isabelle 
Strong,  and  some  others  who  were  closely  associated  with  party  poli- 
tics.  And  I  guess  there  were  15  or  l£   of  us  at  a  long  table  and 
Winfield  had  to  eat  and  run  since  he  had  some  other  appointments .  As 
he  walked  out  he  walked  behind  my  chair,  leaned  over  and  whispered  in 
my  ear,  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  get  you  busy  as  hell  here  before  long." 
And  he  walked  on.   I  had  no  idea  what  he  meant  at  the  time.   I  just 
assumed  he  meant  some  role  in  helping  them  raise  some  money. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  week  after  that  and   very  late  one  night  and 
after  11  o'clock  and  I  actually  had  already  gone  to  bed  and  was  lying 
there  reading.   I  got  a  phone  call  from  Winfield.   He  came  directly 
to  the  point  that  he  would  like  for  me  to  be  chairman  of  his  campaign 
and  manage  his  campaign  in  Shelby  County. 

I  was  taken  back  by  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  been 
very  thoroughly  discussed — the  importance  of  Shelby  County  to  his  cam- 
paign.  It  was  obviously  the  county  that  was  going  to  win  it  for  him 
or  not.   The  responsibility  of  it  shocked  me  to  begin  with  and  then 
my  lack  of  experience;  immediately  those  two  things  popped  in  my  mind. 
I  can  remember  very  well  what  my  immediate  response  to  him  was.   I 
said,  "Winfield,  you've  lost  your  mind!"  "I've  never  been  involved  in 
anything  like  this  before!" 

Winfield 's  response  was,  "I  know  I  have  lost  my  mind!   I  have 
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never  run  for  governor  before  either.'" 

With  that  little  exchange  there,  I  told  him  I  would  do  it.   After 
I  hung  up.   I  must  be  honest  to  say  that  I  didn't  really  feel  that 
Winfield  had  a  very  good  chance — his  chances  were  very  slim.   I  told 
my  wife  that  I  had  agreed  to  do  this  and  that  while  I  thought  that 
Winfield' s  chances  were  very  slim  I  thought  he  was  a  great  fellow  and 
I  wanted  to  do  whatever  I  could  to  help  him  and  that  I  would  do  my 
best.  But  that  my  hopes  were  not  very  high  at  that  moment. 

But  as  things  developed  we  managed  to  get  by.   So  that  was  how 
I  first  got  started. 
MR.  MORGAN:  So  in  a  sense,  it  was  thrust  upon  you  a  little 

bit. 
MR.  GATES:'  Well,  in  some  respects — yes. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Let  me  back  up  just  a  moment.   I  don't  want  to 

slow  the  progress  down,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  remember  the  occasion  or  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
met  Winfield  Dunn  for  the  first  time? 

MR.  GATES:  No,  I  can't.   It  is  just  too  hard  to  say.   Win- 

field was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  at 
the  time  when  I  first  started  attending  any  of  the  meetings  and  so 
forth.   I  went  to  a  county  convention  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  par- 
ty and  I  believe  it  was  there  that  I  met  him  for  the  first  time. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Can  you  recall  what  your  first  impressions 

were? 
MR.  GATES:  Yes,  very  definitely  Winfield  was  an  extreme- 

ly charismatic  man.   He  was  a  very  impressive 
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man.   He  had  a  great  knack.   I  can  remember  as  is  always  the  case  in 
these  local  county  conventions  there  is  always  some  kind  of  a  fight 
brewing  and  sort  of  disharmony — that's  what  politics  is  all  about. 
But  I  can  remember  being  impressed  with  how  smoothly  he  handled  things 
and  how  he  could  do  it  in  a  very  pleasant  and  gracious  way  and  steer 
the  situation  into  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  When  I  say  that, 
I  mean  satisfactory,  I  believe  to  the  most  people.   He  could  do  that 
without  making  people  mad.   He  could  do  that  and  continue  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  a  quiet  voice  and  get  to  where  he  wanted  to 
go.   I  can  remember  being  very  impressed  with  his  ability  to  do  that. 
ME.  MORGAN:  This  may  put  you  on  the  spot  and  if  you  can't 

recall,  don't  worry  about  it.   Can  you  recall 
any  specific  instance  that  would  nail  down  those  particular  ways  he 
was  able  to  be  a  reconciler  or  a  unifier  of  the  party? 
MR.  GATES:  Of  the  party? 

MR.  MORGAN:  Well  in  the  sense  that  you  were  speaking  of? 

MR.  GATES:  Well,  yes,  he  got  92$  of  the  primary  vote  in 

Shelby  County  and  that  is  unheard  of  in  mod- 
ern day  politics.   I've  never  heard  of  a  candidate  getting  that  kind 
of  vote  when  he  had  major  opposition! 

I  think  that  this  same  knack  was  also  what  enabled  him  to  have 
what  I  view  as  a  successful  administration.   Certainly  his  adminis- 
tration had  its  problems,  but  all  administrations  have  problems. 
Not  all  of  them  are  going  to  be  able  to  be  solved.   But  on  balance  I 
think  Winfield  did  a  great  deal  for  the  state  and  his  administration 
was  a  good  administration.   I  think  this  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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he  had  a  legislature  that  was  controlled  by  the  other  party,  but  yet 
he  was  able  to  capture  some  of  the  respect  of  the  leaders  of  that  par- 
ty such  as  John  Wilder,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  he  was  able  to 
get  a  lot  done  even  though  he  had  a  hostile  legislature — particularly 
his  last  couple  of  years  in  office — they  were  very  hostile.   Even  with 
that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  an  awful  lot. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Now  to  go  back  to  where  we  left  off,  you  had 

just  been  appointed  county  manager  of  the  Dunn 
campaign.  What  responsibilities  did  that  entail,  particularly  the 
major  responsibilities  that  you  yourself  had  to  deal  with? 
MR.  GATES:  The  basic  problem  was  brought  about  I  suppose, 

not  because  it  was  a  county,  but  you  couldn't 
separate  Shelby  County  from  the  statewide  race.   The  whole  idea  was 
that  we  would  come  out  of  East  Tennessee  hopefully,  as  a  general  tar- 
get, with  something  like  20  to  25%  of  that  vote.   That  we  would  move 
across  Middle  Tennessee  which  would  have  a  very  low  Republican  pri- 
mary vote  and  just  get  what  we  could  there  with  no  big  targets  that 
I  remember  of  significance.   Then  we  felt  that  when  we  came  into 
Shelby  County  we  were  in  hopes  that  we  would  have — if  I  remember  the 
figures  correctly — approximately  25%  of  the  vote  by  that  time  moving 
across  the  Tennessee  River  coming  into  West  Tennessee.  And  that  we 
would  then  capture  7h%   of  the  primary  vote  in  Shelby  County  by  quite 
a  bit.   And  if  we  could  get  that  then  we  felt  we  could  win  in  a  cliff- 
hanger  frankly.   That  would  give  us  one  or  two  thousand  vote  plurali- 
ty and  if  we  could  get  back.   So  that  was  the  overall  numbers  game 
that  we  were  playing. 
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Excuse  me,  I  lost  your  original  thread.   Oh,  you  were  talking 
about  the  responsibility — yes.   Now  so  that  meant  that  Shelby  Coun- 
ty was  the  key.   This  meant  that  we  had  to  marshall  our  forces,  so 
to  speak,  in  Shelby  County  without  the  use  of  the  candidate.   The 
candidate  was  going  to  have  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  East  Ten- 
nessee.  We  weren't  going  to  have  much  to  go  on  here.   We  had  to 
substitute  a  volunteer  zeal  to  replace  our  candidate.   This,  as  I 
saw  it,  was  our  problem  in  Shelby  County. 

We  set  about  getting  a  headquarters  to  try  to  get  things  going. 
I  think  this  was  one  of  the  things  we  did  well.   We  got  our  campaign 
off — as  these  things  go  we  moved  it  off  center  pretty  rapidly.   We 
were  able  to  get  a  staff  in  the  headquarters  down  there.   All  these 
staff  people  were  kind  of  wearing  two  hats  in  that  they  were  Shelby 
County  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  more  or  less  having  to  operate 
in  some  cases  on  a  statewide  level. 

PR  headquarters,  of  course,  was  here.   So  the  public  relations 
was  run  out  of  here.   All  of  the  campaign  financing,  I  think  some- 
thing better  than  90%  of  it  was  funded  from  out  of  Shelby  County. 
We  had  to  see  that  all  of  the  materials  were  distributed  throughout 
the  state  from  the  Shelby  County  headquarters.   So  Shelby  County 
headquarters  and  state  headquarters  were  one  and  the  same.   You 
couldn't  separate  the  two  functions. 

At  this  point  so  far  as  campaign  staff  locally  was  concerned, 
I  had  been  able  to  recruit  a  marvelous  group  of  ladies  to  really  do 
the  staff  jobs.   By  staff  jobs  I  am  talking  about  this  business  of 
getting  the  campaign  literature  distributed  and  getting  out  all  these 
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mass  mailings,  getting  just  an  infinite  variety  of  details  that  had 
to  be  done.   Then  when  the  candidate  was  in  town  we  had  to  organize 
rallies,  coffees,  barbeques  and  what  have  you  to  try  to  get  and  push 
the  PR  people  or  whoever  we  had  to  lean  on  to  make  maximum  use  of 
our  candidate's  time  here.   So  you  just  couldn't  separate  Shelby  Coun- 
ty from  the  statewide  base. 

We  knew  all  that.   Harry  Wellford  was  the  statewide  chairman  and 
he  recognized  that.   Because  of  that — the  fact  was  never  publicized — 
but  Harry  put  me  in  the  slot  of  assistant  state  chairman  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  some  decisions  in  his  absence  because  I  was  in  Shel- 
by County  and  on  the  scenes  sometimes  when  he  wouldn't  be.  Sometimes 
those  decisions  had  to  be  made.   So  for  that  reason  Harry  delegated 
his  authority  to  me  in  his  absence  along  some  lines.   Certainly  this 
was  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  major  campaign  issues  or  anything 
like  that.   This  was  from  the  standpoint  if  we  had  some  guy  in  McNairy 
County  who  was  screaming  for  something  or  because  of  something,  at 
times  I  would  step  in  Harry's  absence  and  solve  some  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

So  you  couldn't  separate  the  two.   The  ladies  involved — I've 
got  some  organization  charts  that  I  should  have  brought  along  this 
morning.   But  at  the  top  of  any  campaign  organization  is  always  the 
candidate  and  underneath  that  is  his  overall  financial  chairman  which 
was  Harry  Wellford.   Then  coming  off  of  those  things  you  have  differ- 
ent staff  lines  for  finance,  public  relations  and  so  forth.   When 
you  came  to  the  blocks  underneath  the  statewide  chairman,  I  suppose 
I  would  have  filled  that  block.   Then  under  that  we  had,  I  guess  you 
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would  say,  primary — during  the  primary — all  my  comments  now  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  primary.  Because  once  we  got  into  the  general  elec- 
tion that  was  a  whole  new  ball  game. 

But  then  under  my  responsibilities  was  management  of  the  local 
headquarters.   I  got  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Bettie  Davis — Mrs.  Gene 
Davis — as  our  office  manager.   She  was  just  outstanding  in  her  role. 
We  were  running  such  a  pitifully  poor  campaign  from  the  standpoint 
of  finances;  we  had  no  financial  well  being  at  all.   It  was  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  get  any  money.   We  would  never  waste  an  envelope, 
for  example.   If  a  typographical  error  was  made  on  one  envelope,  we 
prepared  a  little  piece  of  tape  and  put  it  over  it  and  readdressed 
and  had  absolutely  zero  waste.   So  she  did  that  and  we  had  Mrs.  Bob 
James — Pat  James — was  in  charge  of  raising  volunteer  help.   We  had  a 
constant  need  for  volunteers — getting  back  to  this  idea  that  we  had 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  the  candidate's  time  with  enthusiasm  and 
getting  people  involved.   She  did  a  grand  job  of  organizing  the  vol- 
unteers and  getting  them  in  to  do  whatever  had  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Ann  Daniel  was  the  women's  chairman  for  Winfield  in  Shelby 
County  and  she  worked  very  very  well  in  all  the  areas  where  she  was 
needed.   We  had  an  organization  called  "The  Dunn  Dollies"  which  cre- 
ated quite  a  little  stir  around  the  state.   They  did  a  great  job  for 
us,  particularly  in  what  we  called  "The  Betty  Dunn  Campaign". 

Mrs.  Robert  Fleming  was  in  charge  of  the  "Dunn  Dollies".  It  was 
quite  a  job  to  keep  up  with  these  35  or  40  yound  teenage  girls.  They 
just  did  a  real  fine  job  for  us. 

We  had  a  public  relations  group  in  here,  but  they  more  or  less 
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answered  to  Harry  Wellford  directly  more  than  any  of  us.   We  had  to 
perform  a  lot  of  the  administrative  functions  for  them  and  work  with 
them  closely.   We  also  had  a  built  in  back  of  this  store  building 
where  we  had  state  headquarters — we  had  also  built  a  boiler  room  kind 
of  a  thing  where  we  had  two  telephones  back  there — two  Watts  line 
telephones — by  use  of  those  telephones  we  kept  in  touch  constantly. 
We  had  both  of  those  telephones  manned  continuously  all  day  every  day. 
The  people  that  worked  on  that — for  example,  Jack  Craddock  worked  on 
that  telephone;  Gene  Smith  who  is  in  the  insurance  business  here  and 
lives  in  Whitehaven,  worked  on  that  telephone;  Jack  McNeil  worked  on 
it.   There  were  several  men  who  stayed  on  those  telephones  calling 
across  the  state  to  various ( Republican  leaders  and  contacts  that  they 
had,  continuously  saying;  "The  Winfield  Dunn  campaign  was  looking 
great.   We  need  your  support."  And  just  discussing  some  very  very 
practical  politics. 

We  wanted  men  on  those  telephones  who  could  discuss  very  prac- 
tical politics.   This  is  why  we  have  got  to  have  Winfield  Dunn.   We 
offered  them  some  very  practical  reasons  why  he  could  win.   I  think 
this  helped  us  a  great  deal.   If  any  of  these  people  had  any  questions 
or  if  they  needed  any  supplies  or  anything,  we  built  a  huge  board  in 
there  that  occupied  one  wall  in  this  boiler  room.   There  was  a  coun- 
ty and  this  thing  was  divided  into  columns  and  the  top  was  the  name 
of  the  county  and  underneath that  was  written  the  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  very  key  people  in  those  counties.   If  we  had  a  message 
or  communication  or  question  or  request  or  anything  else,  we  would 
write  this  down  on  a  piece  of  paper.   The  board  was  made  of  celotex. 
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We  would  thumbtack  it  under  that  county  and  that  message  stayed 
thumbtacked  up  there  until  somebody  responded.   Once  somebody  re- 
sponded, they  pulled  the  message  down.   That  meant  to  throw  away  or 
to  file  it  or  whatever  needed  to  be  done  with  it.   That  was  how  we 
visually  kept  up  with  what  needed  to  be  responded  to  by  someone  in 
some  situation. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.   How  did  you 

sell  Winfield  Dunn  politically?   What  were 
some  of  those  reasons  you  gave  for  why  he  could  win? 
MR.  GATES:  Can  I  come  back  to  that  in  just  a  moment?   If 

I  leave  or  inject  that,  that  is  a  whole  differ- 
ent ball  game. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Okay,  that  is  fine. 

MR.  GATES:  The  organization  in  the  county  was  a  very  inte- 

gral part  of  this  selling.   It  was  an  efficient 
organization.   It  delivered  him  92%  of  the  vote.   Of  course  he  de- 
livered it  himself,  obviously.   A  candidate  always  does,  but  without 
a  good  organization  to  turn  that  vote  out  it  isn't  made. 

So  if  I  could  I'll  just  finish  up  there.   We  did  certain  things — 
for  example — we  had  an  organized  clipping  service.   We  took  newspaper 
clippings  from  all  over  the  state  and  this  did  two  things  for  us: 
(1)  we  counted  the  actual  number  of  lines  so  that  we  knew  what  percen- 
tage of  newspaper  coverage  our  candidate  was  getting.   You  could  plot 
it  on  a  graph  as  the  thing  moved  toward  the  primary  vote  day.   We  were 
getting  more  and  more;  we  were  on  the  ascendency.   Our  polls  were  al- 
ways showing  that  we  were  going  up. 
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Then  we  had,  of  course,  scheduling  which  is  a  major  major  prob- 
lem because  you  not  only  have  to  coordinate  where  he  is,  but  who  is 
going  to  pick  him  up,  who  is  going  to  fly  him  there,  scrounging  a- 
round  trying  to  get  people  to  donate  airplane  time,  donate  automo- 
biles, donate  a  place  for  him  to  stay,  or  to  eat  and  to  do  what- 
ever.  So  scheduling  was  an  absolute  horrendous  problem.   But  then 
we  had  a  group  of  ladies  that  could  do  absolutely  whatever  had  to 
be  done  including  going  out  with  posthole  diggers  putting  up  these 
big  yard  signs.   We  saturated  the  whole  city  with  these  enormous 
yard  signs  which  they  painted  themselves.   They  silkscreened  them 
themselves.   They  were  designed  by  an  architect  in  town  by  the  name 
of  Gene  Strong  who  designed  the  signs  and  the  silkscreen  process  and 
these  ladies  made  it  and  literally  would  go  out  with  posthole  diggers 
and  put  them  in  place.   It  was  quite  a  campaign  from  the  volunteer 
point  of  view. 
MR.  MORGAN:  To  pick  up  something  else  you  mentioned  that 

some  of  the  staff  people  wore  two  hats — state 
and  local.   Who  were  some  of  those  key  people  who  worked  in  both 
areas? 
MR.  GATES:  Well,  Bettie  Davis  would  have  to  be  our  office 

manager.   She  caught  all  kinds  of  flack.  People 
would  call  all  across  the  state  and  she  was  forever  trying  to  keep 
everybody  satisfied  and  happy.   She  was  an  extremely  efficient  lady 
and  did  a  fine  job  of  keeping  local  headquarters  and  state  headquarters 
operating  smoothly.   Sometimes  not  so  smoothly,  but  certainly  the  best 
that  it  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.   Of  course,  there  was  a 
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lady  by  the  name  of  Carolyn  Weins  who  handled  scheduling.   She  had 

the  scheduling  locally  as  well  as  statewide.   All  of  the  finance 
people  were  involved  locally  and  statewide — primarily  locally. 

Then  it  fell  my  lot  to  oversee  the  Shelby  County  portion,  but 
here  again  from  time  to  time  it  would  spill  over  into  a  statewide 
situation  because  all  of  us  were  volunteers.   None  of  us  were  on  the 
payroll.   None  of  us  were  paid  anything.   I  think  we  had  one  young 
man  who  travelled  with  Winfield  and  was  paid  because  of  course  he 
had  to  live.   Carolyn  Weins,  who  had  a  child,  also  had  to  be  paid 
because  she  was  divorced.   Bettie  Davis  was  paid  because  these  people 
were  absolutely  full-time  and  they  had  left  other  jobs  in  order  to 
do  this. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Who  was  this  that  travelled  with  him? 

MR.  GATES:  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  young  fel- 

low's name.   It  escapes  me  at  the  mo- 
ment.  He  was  a  young  man  who  would  do  those  things  that  needed  to 
be  done  while  on  the  road.   He  might  need  to  make  a  note,  or  he  might 
be — primarily  he  was  driving  for  the  governor  and  getting  him  around 
and  making  sure  that  things  worked  well  for  him.   He  was  around  to  take 
care  of  a  lot  of  personal  details.   The  candidate  just  doesn't  have 
time  to  take  care  of  himself.   It  may  be  all  the  way  from  going  to  see 
someone  whose  support  he  needs, going  out  and  finding  him  a  newspaper.  It 
can  be  all  of  the  following.   This  fellow  has  quite  a  tough  job. 
MR.  MORGAN:  You  described  the  strategy  of  the  primary 

campaign  having  the  candidate  spend  most 
of  his  time  in  East  Tennessee  with  eastern  Republicans  and  to  try  to  live 
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without  the  candidate's  presence  in  Shelby  County.   How  was  that 
strategy  arrived  at?   How  did  the  decision-making  process  work? 
MR.  GATES:  Well,  it  was  really  not  much  decision  to  it. 

We  all  knew  that  the  big  Republican  vote  was 
in  East  Tennessee.   We  knew  we  had  to  have  a  very  respectable  show- 
ing over  there  or  it  was  all  over.   We  had  to  come  out  of  there  with 
some  percentage  of  the  vote  or  there  was  no  way  to  survive.   Then  the 
basic  strategy  was  to  try  to  hold  our  own  everywhere  else.   And  then 
move  into  Shelby  County  and  win.   Now  we  knew  he  was  very  well  known 
in  Shelby  County.   We  knew  that  we  had  strong  strong  support  in  Shel- 
by County.   We  were  not  concerned  except  perhaps  during  one  short 
period  of  time  about  Shelby   County. 

This  told  us  then  that  we  had  an  attractive  candidate  but  no- 
body according  to  our  information  that  we  had — we  couldn't  even  af- 
ford any  polls — but  through  hearsay  we  got  the  results — we  thought 
that  were  the  results  of  some  other  polls — maybe  not  even  polls  but 
at  least  people's  thinking.   Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  Winfield  Dunn 
in  East  Tennessee!   Very  few  had.   He  had  zero  name  recognition  as 
a  practical  matter.   So  we  knew  that  that  was  where  he  was  going  to 
have  to  be.   That  was  obvious.   Over  here  he  had  plenty  of  name  recog- 
nition and  he  had  all  of  the  party  strength  behind  him  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  small  faction  of  the  party.   So  we  felt  we  could  win  it. 

Now  we  were  concerned  at  one  point,  I  guess  we  were  concerned 
more  at  the  outset — Bill  Jenkins  seemed  to  be  the  one  to  beat  in  the 
beginning.   He  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House,  a  very  attractive  young 
fellow  and  presented  himself  very  well,  an  East  Tennessean — I  think 
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from  Washington  County,  I'm  not  sure — but  from  one  of  the  big  Repub- 
lican counties  anyway.   This  presented  us  with  some  problems.   We 
were  concerned  that  he  was  the  one  to  beat. 

Then  Maxey  Jarman  came  on  the  scene — this  worried  us  very  much 
because  we  were  afraid  Maxey  Jarman  would  split  into  our  vote  in 
Middle  and  West  Tennessee.   He  could  possibly  take  some  of  our  votes 
from  us.   But  Maxey  decided  that  he  was  just  going  to  throw  enough 
money  at  it  and  buy  himself  a  governor's  mansion.   I  don't  mean  that 
in  a  derrogatory  way — I  mean  he  was  a  very  rich  man  and  obviously 
v^ry  well  financed.   But  he  spent  all  of  his  time  in  East  Tennessee 
and  virtually  ignored  Shelby  County.   I  think  this  was  a  big  big  mis- 
take for  him.   Then  as  things  moved  along  we  began  to  realize  that 
Jarman  was  the  man  to  beat.   He  was  the  one  to  worry  about.   All  this 
time  I  think  Jarman  kept  calling  Winfield  trying  to  get  him  to  with- 
draw.  I  think  if  Winfield  had  withdrawn  Jarman  would  have  walked 
in  without  any  question.   I  don't  know  whether  he  would  have  won  the 
general  election  or  not,  but  he  would  have  certainly  have  walked  into 
the  general  election.   The  question  was  whether  he  could  have  won  it. 

But  we  knew  we  had  basically  an  overall  view  strategy-wise  I  be- 
lieve to  be  fairly  summarized  by  saying  that  we  knew  we  had  an  extreme- 
ly attractive  candidate.   He  was  not  only  articulate,  but  he  was  a  fine 
looking  man  and  an  unbelievable  knack  for  remembering  names  and  he 
could  recall  people's  names. 

I'll  give  you  an  example  as  to  the  way  he  came  across.  Recently 
when  Eddie  Arnold  performed  with  the  Memphis  Symphony  here  we  went  to 
some  friends  house  afterwards  and  he  was  there.   This  man  loves  poli- 
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tics.   Well  we  started  talking  about  politics — the  race  and  so  forth. 
And  he  said — of  course,  he  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Frank  Clement's 
— but  he  said  he  saw  Winfield  on  television  one  time  when  they  were 
just  following  the  candidates  around.   He  saw  Winfield  walk  up  to  a 
man,  introduce  himself,  and  he  didn't  look  over  the  man's  shoulder 
to   see  who  he  was  going  to  shake  hands  with  next  or  look  off  at  the 
rest  of  the  crowd.   He  looked  directly  into  the  man's  face  and  showed 
an  interest  in  what  the  man  had  to  say.   He  looked  as  though  and  did 
enjoy  talking  to  him.   This  came  across.   We  knew  it  would  come  a- 
cross.   We  were  in  desperate  straights  though  for  television  time. 
We  were  just  desperate  for  money  to  get  him  on  television. 

For  example,  during  the  primary  I  had  a  total  in  Shelby  County 
of  thirty-two  spots.   By  contrast  the  week  before  the  general  elec- 
tion, I  had  eighty-four  spots  just  in  that  one  week.   In  the  whole 
primary  I  had  thirty-two  very  short  spots  so,  the  difference  between 
the  primary  and  the  general  was  the  difference  between  daylight  and 
dark.   Our  whole  approach  was  tc  expose  him  to  enough  people; if  we 
could  do  that  we  could  win. 

We  also  knew  that  one  of  the  big  things — also  here  again  this 
was  based  upon  one  of  the  polls  that  were  run  that  one  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  on  the  poll  as  I  remember  it  was  for  the  voters  to  rank 
what  they  saw  as  the  qualifications  for  a  good  governor.   And  the 
one  qualification  that  was  on  top  was,  as  I  remember  it,   sincerity 
and  integrity.   It  may  have  been  expressed  a  little  differently. 
But  sincerity  was  in  there  I  remember.   I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  in 
there.   But  that  was  the  gist  of  it  at  any  rate.   Then  it  showed  who 
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ranked  where.   This  was  very  early  on  before  he  had  good  name  recog- 
nition.  Even  then  it  showed  that  Winfield  Dunn  ranked  very  very 
high.   In  fact  he  was  far  and   away  above  anybody  else  in  that  cate- 
gory.  And  John  J.  Hooker  was  interestingly  way  down.   And  I  think 
that  may  have  been  what  decided  the  race  ultimately  in  the  general 
race.   So  here  again  to  expose  our  candidate  and  let  this  sincerity 
show. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Let's  talk  about  that  financing  just  a  mo- 

ment.  Do  you  recall  how  much  you  had  to 
work  with  during  the  primary? 
MR.  GATES:  This  was  not  in  my  area,  but  I  understood 

it  was  less  that  $100,000  to  run  a  statewide 
race, which  is  unbelievable!   Just  incredible! 

MR.  MORGAN:  Who  made  the  decisions  about  how  that  money 

would  be  used?   How  much  in  television,  how 
much  with  mailing? 

MR.  GATES:  Harry  Wellford. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Did  he  do  that  largely  on  his  own? 

MR.  GATES:  No,  Harry  always — we  had  staff  meetings. 

We  had  a  group  of  advisors.   Let  me  see  if  I 
can  remember  who  sat  in  on  that.   We  had  of  course  the  candidate  when 
he  was  here.   We  had  Harry  Wellford  and  Harry  more  or  less  presided, 
which  is  by  the  way  how  it  should  always  be.   The  candidate  should 
never  be  in  a  position  of  making  a  lot  of  decisions  along  these  lines 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  judgment  sometimes  is  not  objective. 
Harry  Wellford  more  or  less  presided  and  Lewis  Donelson,  Billy  Rachels 
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and  Keith  Spurrier,  and  me  and  Jim  McGhee.   Then  when  we  moved  into 
the  general  campaign  there  was  Jack  Craddock  and  those  are  the  names 
I  remember.   Oh,  S.L.  Kopald,  Koppie  Kopald.   Dr.  Kyle  Creson  sat  in 
on  two  or  three  sessions. 

There  I  think  is  where  we  reached  a  lot  of  the  major  decisions 
in  the  campaign  in  those  two  sessions. 
MR.  MORGAN:  How  often? 

MR.  GATES:  Well,  we  liked  to  get  together  a  lot  of  times 

on  Sunday  nights  before  Winfield  would  start 
out.   He  would  always  try  to  take  Sundays  to  try  to  rest  up  a  little 
hit.   So  on  Sunday  night  a  lot  of  times  before  he  started  out  we 
would  try  to  get  together  and  hash  out  what  was  going  on,  talk  about 
scheduling  matters,  and  talk  about  issues  and  what  our  opposition 
was  saying,  where  he  was  going  and  what  he  should  say  and  when  he  got 
there  what  seemed  to  be  bothering  those  people.   Here  again  this  goes 
back  to  the  clipping  service  which  we  tried  to  isolate  some  of  the 
things  that  were  bothering  people  in  certain  areas.   He  would  from 
time  to  time  try  to  address  himself  to  that  and  we  would  try  to  brief 
him  before  he  left.   Then  it  was  up  to  him. 

This  was  one  great  thing.  We  never  even  considered  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  him  a  speech  writer.  Winfield  Dunn  was  better  at  ad 
libbing  a  speech  than  everybody  else  was  at  hiring  a  battery  of  speech 
writers.  We  knew  we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  our  candidate's  abili- 
ty to  do  that.  All  we  had  to  do,  from  time  to  time,  was  check  him  out 
on  a  situation  and  make  sure  that  he  understood  what  was  on  somebody's 
mind. 
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MR.  MORGAN:  Do  you  recall  any  decisions  or  issues  that 

you  would  consider  significant  that  were 
worked  out  in  any  of  those  meetings?   In  other  words  do  anything 
stand  out  in  your  mind  as  major  decisions  that  were  made,  or  looking 
back  that  were  significant? 

MR.  GATES:  Oh  yes.   I  would  prefer  not  to  call  names. 

You  know  sometimes  you  have  mixed  emotions 
about  which  politicians  and  public  figures  you  want  to  support  you — 
as  least  openly  support  you  and  actively.   Some  of  them  are  contro- 
versial.  So  it  is  a  rather  major  decision  anytime  that  a  very  well- 
known  public  figure  offers  his  support.   Many  times  these  are  poli- 
ticians and  many  times  you  can't  be  quite  sure  what  they  are  going  to 
say.   Sometimes  you  have  to  lay  down  a  framework.   You  have  to  have 
pretty     straight  forward  conversations  to  make  certain  what  their 
motivation  is.   Some  of  these  things~we  had  one  in  particular  come 
up  that  I  think  was  one  of  the  key  reasons  for  our  big  win  in  Shel- 
by County.   We  had  one  particular  person  who  was  a  controversial 
figure  in  many  respects,  and  we  at  that  stage  in  our  campaign  we 
were  getting  in  pretty  good  shape.   We  could  begin  to  see  a  victory 
coming.   Here  again  I  am  talking  about  the  primary. 

So  we  at  that  time  didn't  know  whether.  .  .  in  other  words,  the 
people  that  this  man  might  influence  we  felt  we  already  had  their 
vote  for  the  most  part.   A  great  great  majority  of  the  vote  that  he 
could  influence  we  already  had.   So  the  question  was,  the  fact  that 
he  was  controversial,  it  was  just  that  old  story:  was  he  going  to 
get  you  more  votes  than  he  loses  you?   Well,  my  feeling  was  that  the 
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people  that  might  not  like  him  would  not  vote  against  our  candidate 
for  that  reason.   Our  candidate  was  strong  enough  to   overcome  that. 
I  felt  that  he  then  because  of  his  support  might  make  the  people 
that  he  influenced  turn  out  in  greater  numbers.   He  influenced  con- 
servative factions  and  many  of  them  were  supporting  Bill   Jenkins 
and  Maxey  Jarman.   So  we  felt  and  I  argued  very  strongly  for  this 
that  if  we  could  get  his  support,  this  would  eat  into  that  conser- 
vative faction  who  was  showing  some  resistence  to  Winfield's  can- 
didacy.  I  am  talking  about  the  very  conservative  faction,  because 
I  think  generally  speaking  the  Republican  Party  in  Shelby  County 
is  a  conservative  group. 

So  I  used  that  term  as  a  matter  of  degree.   We  had  a  very 
heated  debate  about  that — a  long  time  one- — that  was  decided  at  11 
o'clock  that  night  that  yes,  we  would  ask  for  his  support  under 
certain  conditions. 

By  conditions  I  don't  mean  that  any  deal  was  made,  but  we  just 
didn't  want  our  candidate  worked  in  with  some  of  this  fellow's  pet 
issues.   So  as  a  matter  of  fact  Harry  Wellford  left  to  go  see  this 
gentleman  that  night  and  worked  it  out  well  after  midnight. 

That  was  one  that  comes  to  mind  because  it  was  especially   a 
heated  debate.   There  were  many  times  that  this  sort  of  thing  came 
up  at  those  meetings.   We  had  very  open  debates;  nobody  was  timid; 
nobody  worried  about  hurting  anybody's  feelings — very  objective  with 
the  candidate.   If  we  felt  he  wasn't  coming  across  or  doing  a  very 
effective  job  in  some  area  we  told  him  and  nobody  pulled  any  punches 
We  thought  that  the  one  that      could  lose  it  for  him  was  to  start 
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telling  people  what  they  wanted  to  hear  rather  than  what  the  facts 
were. 
MR.  MORGAN:  In  that  instance,  when  you  have  different 

opinions  about  what  to  do,  how  it  was 
finally  resolved?   Did  you  ulitmately  vote?   Or  did  someone  make  the 
final  decision? 

MR.  GATES:  No,  you  don't  vote.   It  gets  down  to  a  situ- 

ation where  Harry  Wellford  was  going  to 
make  the  decision. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Ultimately. 

MR.  GATES:  Now  Winfield  could  always  overrule  Harry .   I 

mean,  but  I  don't  remember  when  a  case  like 
that  happened.   If  it  ever  happened,  I  didn't  know  about  it.   I'll 
put  it  that  way.   Winfield  would  sometimes  influence  Harry  to  change 
his  mind.   But  Winfield  was  always  very  careful  with  all  of  us,  not 
to  overrule  us.   Because  I  think  he  had  confidence  in  what  we  were 
doing.   If  it  ever  got  to  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  you  might 
say,  or  something  coming  up. 

Let  me  back  up  on  that  because  there  wasn't.   Many  times  we 
had  a  discussion  of  the  issues — now  issues  was  something  else.   Now 
the  Governor  would  listen  to  everybody  on  the  issues.   We  would  all 
speak  our  point  of  view,  but  it  was  always  his  decision  on  the  is- 
sues as  to  what  he  wanted  to  stand  for  and  what  he  didn't.   It  was 
a  very  moral  campaign — very  moral  campaign! 

All  of  the  discussions  were  based  upon  what  was  right  and  wrong 
Those  things  can  drift  into  what  is  good  politics  and  what  is  not. 
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But  this  was  the  thing  that  kept  a,  frankly  I  think,  fervor  about 
this  whole  campaign  among  the  volunteers.   Because  the  volunteers 
sensed  that.   The  volunteers  sensed  that  we  were  running  a  moral 
campaign  that  we  made  no  deals. 

We  didn't  have  to  run  a  poor  boy's  campaign.  We  didn't  have 
to.  We  were  offered  some  fine  contributions,  but  anytime  there 
were  strings  attached  we  just  declined.  We  told  them,  "No",  The 
only  thing  we  do  is  show  you  that  we  appreciated  it  by  having  the 
Governor  write  you  a  letter  and  like  he  does  everybody  else  telling 
you  how  much  he  appreciated  your  contribution.  But  it  doesn't  go 
any  further. 

As  a  result  I  think  our  volunteers  sensed  it  and  I  think  it 
caused  a  very  high  morale  among  our  workers  and  it  was  a  sense  of 
purpose.   He  went  in  not  ovwing  anybody  anything.   As  a  result  he 
never  had  to  pay  off  anybody.   He  never  had  to  repay  any  debts. 
MR.  MORGAN:  So  in  these  meetings,  of  course  [on] 

issues  the  candidate  had  the  final  say. 
In  the  campaign  strategy  everybody  would  talk  it  out,  but  ultimately 
Harry  Wellford  would  make  the  decision? 

MR.  GATES:  Yes,  for  example,  how  much  time  is  he 

going  to  spend  in  a  certain  county  or 
how  many  days  do  we  schedule  him  in  here?  What  about  our  priorities 
of  spending?   How  many  spots  do  I  get  and  how  many  spots  do  they  get  in 
Nashville — television?   How  many  brochures  are  we  going  to  print?  These 
things  are  terribly  expensive.   Television  time  is  horribly  expensive 
particularly  in  this  area.   You  have  to  weigh  these  things  on 
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a  cost  per  voter  reached.   Shelby  County  because  we  serve  north 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  our  cost  per  voter  reached  in  Tennessee  is 
horrendous — Shelby  County  you  see.   So  those  are  the  things  you  have 
to  consider — you  start  weighing  and  balancing  those  things  and  some- 
body has  got  to  make  a  decision  throughout  the  state  who  gets  that 
time. 

Harry  Wellford  had  to  make  those  decisions.   He  made  some  wise 
decisions.   You  have  to  decide  when  you  are  going  to  show  them. 
Our  strategy  was — and  this  was  Harry's  idea — when  very  early  on  in 
order  to  try  to  get  some  name  recognition — I  think  it  was  just  for 
a  couple  of  weeks— we  ran  a  lot  of  spots  on  television  all  over  the 
state.   [We  were]  trying  to  get  some  name  recognition  because  no- 
body knew  him.   Then  we  pulled  off  entirely  and  we  didn't  run  any 
television  spots  until  we  got  very  close  to  the  primary  days — and 
I  say  very  close  and  it  was  just  a  few  weeks  of  primary  days.   Then 
we  started  running  them  again.   But  the  idea  was  to  get  some  credi- 
bility to  get  some  recognition  right  there  at  the  front  end.   And 
it  worked!   I  am  convinced  that  it  worked!   We  started  graphing 
these — here  again  counting  lines — you  see  we  couldn't  afford  those 
great  polls.   We  had  to  send  volunteers  out  to  shopping  centers  to 
do  our  polls.   But  all  of  our  polls  always  showed  that  right  from 
the  time  he  started  in  the  primary  up  to  the  day  he  won  in  the  gener- 
al election  it  showed  a  constant  increase  in  his  popularity. 

Never  backed  off;  it  always  had  an  increase.   I  think  if  we  had 
had  another  two  weeks  in  the  campaign  he  would  have  won   it  by  70 
percent.   I  was  just  unbelievable  the  way  the  curve  showed. 
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MR.  MORGAN:  We  were  just  wrapping  up  your  recollections 

of  that  primary  campaign  in  1970.   I  believe 
we  just  dealt  with  that  group  of  men  who  made  the  decisions  from  week 
to  week  in  the  campaign.   I'd  like  to  ask  about  financing  again.   How 
did  you  go  about  raising  money.   You  have  mentioned  that  it  was  very 
very  difficult  and  you,  in  a  sense,  ran  the  primary  on  a  shoe  string. 
How  were  the  finances  raised? 

MR.  GATES:  Well,  Dr.  Billy  Rachels  was  really  the  man 

who  was  the  key  fund  raiser  in  the  primary 
along  with  Alex  Maddux.   Then  we  got  involved  a  little  later  on  in 
the  campaign  Alex  Maddux's  uncle  who  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  As- 
sociates Finance  over  in  Nashville,  Dan  Maddux,  and  he  was  very  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  raise  money.   But  Billy  Rachels  was  really 
the  man  who  more  than  anyone  else  worked  in  the  finance  area.   Now 
Jim  McGhee  was  treasurer  of  the  campaign  and  managed  the  money  from 
the  standpoint  of  taking  it  in  and  accounting  for  it  and  seeing  that 
the  bills  were  paid  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Certainly,  Jim  also  helped 


considerably  in  the  fund  raising  effort  particularly  in  Shelby  Coun- 
ty.  Jim,  of  course,  is  a  very  well  connected  fellow  and  did  a  fine 
job  there.   The  finance  area  I  would  really  not  be  as  well  qualified 
to  speak  on.   In  most  campaigns  they  are  generally  divided  into  two 
broad  sections:  one  is  the  finance  area  and  the  other  is  political 
area.   I  was  really  involved  in  the  political  area  and  organization 
area  [more]  than  I  was  in  finance  area.   My  major  contact  with  the 
finance  area  was  just  begging  for  more  money  for  my  part  of  the  cam- 
paign. 
MR.  MORGAN:  You  mentioned  scheduling,  who  made  the  moment 

to  moment  and  day  to  day  decision  about  where 
the  candidate  would  be? 
MR.  GATES:  Well,  here  and  again,  that  was  more  or  less  a 

function  of  Harry  Wellford's.  We  set  up  a 
time  budget  at  one  point.  We  knew  that  it  would  not  work  exactly 
that  way.   But  we  said,  "All  right  we've  got  so  many  weeks  left  in 
the  campaign.   Now  where  have  we  been  and  where  do  we  need  to  go?" 
Harry  Wellford,  here  and  again,  would  be  the  man  to  make  those  basic 
decisions.   Then  we  would  contact  the  people  in  that  county  and  they 
would  start  trying  to  get  him  in  to  an  Optimist  Club  luncheon  for 
him  to  speak  for  example.   Or  they  would  say  we  need  to  schedule  him 
out  to  a  certain  plant  to  shake  hands  with  the  workers  as  they  come 
out.   We  need  to  take  him  to  an  office  building  or  take  him  to  a  city 
hall.   So  you  would  contact  the  people  in  a  particular  town  and  say, 
"Look,  we  want  to  put  him  in  there  this  day.   He's  yours  for  that  day 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?"  Then  they  would  start  put- 
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ting  their  itinerary  together  and  call  us  back  and  say,  "Here's  the 
way  it  looks."  Then  we  -would  start  coordinating  the  details  from 
there.   "All  right,  who  is  going  to  meet  him  at  the  airport?   How  is 
the  transportation  going  to  work?"   "Okay,  we'll  get  somebody  from 
here  to  fly  him  in  or  have  you  got  somebody  there  who  can  come  over 
and  pick  him  up?  Or  are  you  planning  to  meet  him  in  some  other  town 
or  whatever  you  say?"  It  is  a  real  mess — scheduling.   It  is  a  very 
very  tough  part  of  the  campaign! 

But  the  basic  decisions  were  made  by  Harry  Wellford  and  by  the 
group  that  I  referred  to  as  to  generally  what  needed  to  be  done.   I 
made  a  map  for  the  headquarters  that  they  framed  and  had  on  the  wall 
in  the  Capitol — his  scheduling  map,  which  I  used  to  color  code  with 
pins  to  say  he  had  been  in  this  town.   This  is  where  he  has  been 
and  this  is  where  he  is  going.   Those  pins  changed  each  week  so  we 
could  kinda  keep  up  in  advance  with  where  we  were  and  where  we 
needed  to  be.   Then  we  would  keep  our  time  budgets  in  mind  and  try 
to  get  him  into  those  areas. 

Here  again  it  is  very  important  though  for  the  candidate  to 
stay  out  of  schedule.   The  candidate  is  not  objective  about  sched- 
uling.  A  candidate  likes  to  go  where  he  is  liked.  A  candidate 
enjoys  being  among  friends  who  think  a  lot  of  him.   The  old  rule 
in  politics  is:   "You  pick  berries  where  the  berries  are."  You 
know  if  you  have  got  a  big  group  of  Republican  voters   in  Washington 
County  or  Roane  County  or  whereever  it  may  be  then  you  know  that  you 
have  to  put  your  man  there.   Because  he  has  to  pick  off  those  votes. 
There  are  berries  there.   You  know  by  like  token  that  you  can  get  in- 


to  some  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  counties  and  you  know  darn  well  that 
those  are  Democrat  counties  and  that  you  aren't  going  to  get  200 
votes  Republican  votes  in  that  county.   Well,  you  are  crazy  to  go  to 
that  county  to  campaign.   We  didn't  go  to  every  county  to  campaign 
at  all  in  the  primary  or  the  general  because  you  might  get  200  votes 
out  of  that  whole  county  in  the  Republican  primary  whereas  you  can 
go  out  in  the  Germantown  precinct  and  get  1500  votes  in  the  primary. 
So  that's  what  I  mean  when  I  say:  "You  pick  berries  where  the  berries 
are."  You  make  your  appearances  where  there  is  the  vote. 

It  was  based  on  where  we  needed  to  be.   We  did  a  good  job  of 
scheduling  and  a  good  job  of  keeping  our  candidate  busy.   It's  fun- 
ny too — you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  you  have  to  let  him  rest . 
Here  again  he  is  not  objective.   A  lot  of  times  he  thinks  he  can 
keep  going. 

I  saw  Winfield  a  lot  of  times  when  he  got  up  in  front  of  a 
group  and  I  could  tell  immediately  when  he  was  tired  and  I  could 
tell  immediately  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  quit.   I  think  the 
other  pecpLe  around  him  could  as  well.  When  I  would  see  that,  I 
would  get  him  out  of  there  as  soon  as  I  could  because  I  knew  he 
wasn't  going  to  go  over  well  and  he  could  possibly  make  a  mistake. 
A  good  manager  should  be  very  alert  to  that  sort  of  situation  with 
his  candiate.   He'll  get  him  out  of  there.   He  won't  let  him  stand 
there  and  run  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake.   Because  when  they  go 
as  hard  as  they  go  sometimes  they  are  just  dead  on  their  feet  try- 
ing to  respond  many  times  to  some  tough  questions  and  people  are 
there  to  try  deliberately  to  trap  him  and  try  to  give  him  a  bad  time. 
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ME.  MORGAN:  In  general  how  did  Winfield  Dunn  hold  up  un- 

der this  pressure? 
MR.  GATES:  Very,  very  well.   I  think  Winfield  is  physi- 

cally a  very  healthy  man.   Physically,  he 
was  a  very  strong  man.   He  had  a  great  deal  of  stamina.   I  think 
this  was  one  of  the  real  keys  to  it .  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  used 
this  to  some  degree  in  the  campaign,  in  that  Winfield  would  address 
himself  in  his  speeches  in  the  primary  to  remind  people  that  during 
the  months  of  September — during  hot,  dry  September  day  and  through 
those  days  in  October  when  it  got  a  little  cold  outside  and  sometimes 
weather  conditions  were  going  to  be  rainy  and  not  as  good  as  you 
would  like — that  the  Republican  candidate  if  he  was  going  to  win  he 
had  to  be  a  man  who  could  weather  that.   It  was  expressed  that  way 
rather  than  saying  that  Mr.  Jarman  might  be  too  far  up  in  years.  We 
just  reminded  them  that  the  campaign  was  a  tough  grueling  situation. 
A  man  in  his  seventies  was  going  to  have  a  bad  time  was  what  we  were 
saying  for  the  record.   Of  course,  that  is  true. 
MR.  MORGAN:  You  mentioned  that  there  was  one  point  when 

you  were  in  Shelby  County  that  you  were  con- 
cerned. 
MR.  GATES:  This  was  when  Maxey  Jarman  entered  the  race. 

We  were  afraid  he  would  split  off  some  of  the 
West  Tennessee  vote  that  we  had  to  have.   Instead,  he  concentrated 
almost  all  of  his  efforts  in  East  Tennessee.   He  never  came  into  Shel- 
by County  to  any  degree  at  all  and  as  a  result  he  never  cut  into  our 
vote. 
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MR.  MORGAN:  What  made  you  think  that  he  could  cut 

into  the  West  Tennessee  vote? 
MR.  GATES:  Simply  because  he  did  have  one  faction 

of  the  party.   I  take  that  back — he  did 
not.   Bill  Jenkins  had  a  faction  in  the  party  that  favored  him.  But  Jar- 
man  was  feared  primarily  because  of  the  television  time  he  could  buy,  and 
the  professional  talent  that  he  could  buy.   This  is  what  concerned  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  remember  our  amazement  when  he  did  not 
blitz  Shelby  County  the  last  two  weeks  before  the  primary  with  televi- 
sion— we  were  amazed  at  that.   We  were  looking  for  it.   I  was  dreading 
turning  on  the  television  set  those  last  two  weeks  because  I  knew  that 
every  spot  on  television  was  going  to  be  a  Maxey  Jarman  ad.   He  never 
did  it!   He  ran  some  substantial  television,  but  he  didn't  blitz  it. 
We  were  looking  for  a  blitz.   We  couldn't  believe  that  he  was  so  total- 
ly ignoring  Shelby  County. 

I  think  Maxey  Jarman' s  big  mistake — now  this  is  from  my  point  of 
view  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about  his  campaign  at  all — but  I  think 
he  made  an  enormous  mistake  in  that  they  underrated  the  vote  that  we 
could  turn  out  in  Shelby  County.   Now  we  did  too.   We  turned  out  38,000 
some  odd  votes.   I  don't  think  we  had  ever  turned  out  over  15,000  or 
16,000  votes  before  that.   We  were  fondly  hoping  for   25,000  votes. 
This  is  what  I  talked  about  a  minute  ago.   We  won  75%  of  20,000  to 
25,000  votes.   I  don't  remember  the  exact  number  of  votes.   That 
would  be  what  would  win  for  us  in  a  cliffhanger.   Instead  we  turned 
out  38,000  and  some  odd  votes  and  we  won  92%  of  it  and  so  we  won  going 
away.   That  was  the  difference. 
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MR.  MORGAN:  I  should  have  asked  this  before,  but  in  that 

small  group  of  men  who  you  mentioned  in  that 
decision  making  process  and  of  course,  this  is  a  subjective  thing, 
who  were  the  real  strengths?  How  would  you  evaluate  who  were  the 
major  contributors  and  who  had  the  most  clear  thinking  and  you  think 
made  the  most  significant  contributions  to  that? 
MR.  GATES:  I  think  it  was  all  a  very  even  situation.   I 

think  every  man  there  was  there  because  he 
was  a  clear  thinker  and  had  the  respect  of  the  other  men  and  because 
he  knew  something  about  politics.   Or  he  knew  something  about  fund 
raising  or  he  knew  something  about  his  area.  As  a  result  each  man 
there  had  something  to  contribute.   Now  when  you  got  into  that  area, 
people  were  more  inclined  to  defer  to  those  who  were  good  in  their 
area.   Of  course,  that  is  always  the  case.   I  can't  say  that  there 
was  any  one  man  or  two  or  three  other  than  Harry  Wellford  who  was 
chairman  and  I  think  Harry  probably,  other  than  the  candidate,  had 
a  greater  influence  on  all  of  us  than  anybody.  We  all  had  a  great 
respect  for  Harry,  we  did  then  and  do  now  and  his  political  judg- 
ment.  He  was  a  really  smart  politician.   Harry,  of  course,  had 
been  the  West  Tennessee  chairman  for  Howard  Baker.   He  had  been 
down  the  road  man  many  many  times  and  we  knew  that  he  was  a  very  in- 
telligent experienced  fellow.   That's  a  hard  combination  to  beat. 
MR.  MORGAN:  You  mentioned  at  times  you  had  to  perform  at 

least  a  function  of  state  chairman  in  his  ab- 
sence, in  emergency  situations. 
MR.  GATES:  Let  me  make  this  clear — this  was  only  in  ad- 
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ministrative-type  matters.   This  was  never — 

as  I  say — I  never  addressed  myself  to  issues  or  to  how  to  handle  a 
particular  man  in  a  particular  place  or  anything  like  that.   If  we 
had  a  guy  or  manager  in  some  other  county  who  was  screaming  his 
brains  out  because  he  couldn't  get  enough  literature  or  because  he 
didn't  have  any  radio  spots  or  whatever,  then  I  would  sometimes  have 
to  deal  with  that  situation.   Either  I  would  send  him  more  or  I  would 
tell  him  why  I  couldn't  send  him  more.   Sometimes,  I  would  have  to 
flat  out  tell  him  we  didn't  have  it  and  didn't  have  the  money  to  buy 
it. 

So  my  involvement  was,  you  might  say,  having  some  decisions 
thrust  upon  me  was  in  an  administrative  area.   I  never  tried  to  make 
any  of  the  major  decisions  or  any  of  the  decisions  that  I  felt  be- 
longed to  Harry — of  major  consequence. 
MR.  MORGAN:  In  those  times  when  you  were  faced  with  that, 

what  were  some  major  problems  that  came  up? 
Go  over  some  of  the  things  that  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
MR.  GATES:  It  was  normally  people  just  being  unhappy 

because  they  couldn't  get  enough  materials. 
(l)  They  didn't  understand  that  we  didn't  have  enough  money.  (2) 
They  couldn't  understand  why  they  didn't  have  the  candidate  all  the 
time.  Everybody  always  wants  the  candidate  of  course.  Thank  good- 
ness every  county  manager  wants  to  do  a  good  job.  In  order  to  do  a 
good  job,  he  knows  he's  got  to  have  money  or  the  candidate.  Many 
times  he  can't  have  either  one.  Of  course,  when  that's  the  case  he 
is  screaming  and  threatening  to  resign  and  telling  you  how  his  whole 


staff  is  going  to  walk  off  on  him.   It's  the  usual  pull  of  people 

who  have  a  job  to  do  and  trying  desperately  to  get  it  done. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Who  handled  the  advertising  in  that  primary 

campaign? 
MR.  GATES:  Ward  Archer  and  Associates  had  it  in  the 

primary  and  to  some  degree  in  the  general 
and  then  the  major  PR  firm  in  the  general  was  out  of  Nashville — they 
have  a  local  Memphis  office  but  their  headquarters  was  in  Nashville — 
Noble  Dury  and  Associates. 

MR.  MORGAN:  In  that  primary  campaign  how  would  you  eval- 

uate the  effectiveness  of  that  advertising 
campaign? 

MR.  GATES:  Oh  I  think  we  had  a  reasonably  good  PR  work. 

I  would  express  it  this  way.   I  think  we  had 
as  good  as  you  could  expect  with  the  terribly  limited  budgets  that 
we  had  available  to  us.   Now  I  think  in  the  general  when  we  got  some 
money  I  think  we  had  superb  PR  in  the  general  campaign.   I  think  in 
the  general  particularly  with  the  campaign  song  that  was  done  for 
Winfield  Dunn.   That's  one  before  that  I  had  never  heard  one  that 
good  and  I  haven't  heard  one  that  good  since  then.   It  was  the  best 
without  a  doubt  that  I  have  ever  heard  in  anybody's  campaign.   I'm 
talking  about  presidential  and  on  down. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Do  you  know  where  that  came  from?   Who  did 

that? 
MR.  GATES:  I  don't  know  who  actually  wrote  that.   I 

can't  remember  the  name  of  the  fellow  who 
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performed  it.   He  sounds  a  great  deal  like  Johnny  Cash.   I  don't 
know  who  actually  wrote  it.   I  do  know  this,  it's  kind  of  a  funny 
thing  that  the  fellow  who  was  actually  the  singer  on  the  tape  was 
backed  up  by  a  singing  group  who  did  the  fill-in  and  the  harmonies 
and  so  forth.   Unbeknown  to  most  people  Winfield  himself  joined  in 
with  that  group  that  was  recorded.   I've  always  kidded  him  about 
singing  his  own  praises,  (laughter) 
MR.  MORGAN:  You  mentioned  another  thing  about  a  small 

faction  in  Shelby  County  who  could  not  and 
opposed  Winfield  Dunn.  What  was  the  origin  and  circumstances  of 
that? 
MR.  GATES:  Well,  I  think  it  went  way  back  to  some  of 

the  county  political  races  and  power  strug- 
gles for  control  of  the  local  party — not  control  of  the  local  party 
— that's  the  wrong  word — but  that's  impossible  in  this  day  and  time 
to  exercise  control  of  the  party.   The  certain  faction  in  town  had 
for  quite  some  time  wanted  to  have  their  candidate  elected  for  coun- 
ty chairman  because  at  that  time,  that  was  about  the  highest  elected 
Republican  head  around  here.   It's  not  the  case  today.   Very  few 
people  even  know  who  the  Republican  county  chairman  is.   In  those 
days  it  was  before  we  had  elected  two  Republican  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  before  we  had  elected  a  governor  and  before  we  had  elected 
the  majority  of  the  congressmen  from  Tennessee  being  at  that  time 
Republicans.   The  County  Chairman  was  the  key  contact  of  the  National 
Republican  Party — he  and  the  State  Chairman.   He  was  after  all  Chair- 
man of  the  biggest  city  of  the  state  not  the  biggest  party  organiza- 
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tion.   It  was  a  position  at  that  time  of  some  prestige.   That's  no 
longer  the  case.   The  county  chairman  is  still  an  important  function, 
but  his  position  is  now  diminished.   Of  course,  that  is  good  for  the 
Republican  Party  because  that  means  we  have  the  candidates  elected. 
They  are  now  our  contact  with  the  National  Party.   Obviously,  they 
are  more  influential.   They  are  our  elected  officials  with  the  pow- 
er that  accompanies  that  election. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Before  moving  into  the  general  election  cam- 

paign is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add 
to  the  primary  that  is  significant  or  was  left  out  or  that  I  have  ne- 
glected to  ask? 
MR.  GATES:  Well,  here  again,  there  is  no  way  to  overstate 

what  this  group  of  about  8  or  10  women  did. 
There  is  no  way  for  me  to  sit  here  and  tell  anyone  how  valuable  they 
were.   They  were  just  not  afraid  to  tackle  anything.   When  we  were 
first  starting  out,  we  were  all  groping  a  little  bit.  We  would  say 
we  need  to  put  together  a  little  coffee  for  Winfield  and  try  to  get 
a  hundred  people  there.   Well,  this  was  something  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty wrestling  with.   By  the  time  that  we  got  through  with  the  cam- 
paign, we  said,  "Well,  we  are  going  to  have  a  rally  out  at  the  base- 
ball stadium  and  we  need  to  turn  out  U,000  people."  Well,  that  was 
like  telling  us  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee.   By  that  time  they  had  got- 
ten so  proficient  of  being  able  to  marshall  huge  groups  of  people — 
getting  them  to  turn  out — and  get  the  ward  and  precinct  organization 
working  that  we  could,  they  could  just  do  it.   All  I  had  to  do  was 
tell  them  where  and  when  and  how  many.   Not  only  would  they  get  the 
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people  out,  but  they  would  get  popcorn  and  ice  cream  and  cokes  and 
balloons,  band  or  whatever  you  had  to  have  donated  free.   That  was 
the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all!   They  must  have  gotten  no  telling 
how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  people  to  just  donate  ser- 
vices, trinkets  and  whatever  free.   This  was  just  a  remarkable  part 
of  the  campaign! 

The  important  part  of  all  this,  by  virtue  of  having  done  it,  it 
created  a  flavor — it  created  a  volunteer  tone — it  created  an  image 
to  that  campaign — a  feel  to  that  campaign — that  people  just  loved 
and  responded  to.   That's  the  reason  we  did  what  we  did.   When  I  say 
that — that's  the  reason  we  got  92%  of  the  vote. 
ME.  MORGAN:  Let's  move  into  the  general  election  campaign. 

How  did  things  change? 
MR.  GATES:  Well,  control  of  the  campaign  shifted  then. 

Obviously,  once  you  win  that,  then  we  had  a 
candidate  that  an  awful  lot  of  people  had  decided  could  win.   All  at 
once  it  dawned  on  people  all  across  this  state  that  we  had  a  winner. 
As  a  result  the  money  started  flowing  in.  Well,  this  meant  you 
could  afford  a  lot  of  things.   You  could  afford  professional  help  to 
a  degree  that  you  hadn't  had  before.   That  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  coordinators — professional  coordinating  campaigns — professional 
is  the  wrong  word  actually — there  are  professionals  who  do  this. 
But  as  far  as  our  campaign  was  concerned  we  didn't  have  professionals. 
They  were  only  professionals  from  the  standpoint  that  they  had  had 
experience  before  and  they  left  the  job  that  they  had  and  came  down 
and  started  running  the  campaign,  but  obviously,  they  had  to  be  paid 
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because  obviously  they  had  to  live.   Lamar  Alexander  was  Winfield's 
state-wide  coordinator.   He  was  on  staff  at  the  White  House.   He 
came  back  to  Tennessee.   I  think  Lamar  wanted  to  come  to  Tennessee. 
Of  course,  he  was  obviously  paid.   He  had  to  make  a  living. 

Then  they  had  several  people  who  had  been  on  Maxey  Jarman's 
staff  who  were  paid  and  who  then  switched  over.  Because  at  the  mo- 
ment this  was  their  livelihood  and  I  think  Robin  Beard  was  one  of 
those,  who  is  now  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  congressman.   Robin  switch- 
ed over  onto  Winfield's  staff.  Winfield  did  a  very  good  job  and 
Harry  Wellford  did  a  good  job — I'd  like  to  think  that  all  of  us  did 
a  good  job — pulling  together  the  various  factions  of  the  party, 
healing  the  wounded  feelings  after  the  primary. 

We  also  started  picking  up  an  awful  lot  of  the  conservative  Demo- 
crats. We  started  bringing  in  the  very  active  Democrats.   I  started 
calling  on  the  conservative  Democrats  we  knew  were  involved  in  Snod- 
grass's  campaign  and  others.   We  went  out  and  got  those  people.   [We 
said],  "Look,  we'd  like  to  have  you  support  our  man." 

So  it  shifted  because  of  that — the  voters  we  started  trying  to 
attract.   It  shifted  with  the  staff  that  was  set  up  in  Nashville  and 
everything  shifted  over  there  as  far  as  state-wide  coordination  was 
concerned.   That  was  as  it  should  be.   Memphis  and  West  Tennessee 
moved  our  headquarters  over  to  what  is  now  the  Board  of  Realtors 
Building  over  on  Walnut  Grove  Road.   It  was  an  old  Carousel  Restau- 
rant.  We  operated  out  of  that  building.   Then  we  also,  more  or 
less,  merged  your  campaigns  into  the  Republican  ticket.   At  that 
time  it  was  primarily  Bill  Brock,  Winfield  Dunn  and  Dan  Kuykendall. 
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So  our  campaigns  were,  more  or  less,  merged  at  least  to  some  degree 
down  on  Poplar  Avenue  in  an  old  building  that  is  across  from  Charles 
Reed  Buick. 

So  we  coordinated  with  the  other  campaigns  through  that  office, 
but  the  real  nitty-gritty  of  running  our  campaign  in  West  Tennessee 
shop  was  run  out  on  Walnut  Grove  Road — administrative  functions 
there.   As  far  as  my  own  role  at  that  time  I  immediately  after  the 
primary  election — of  course  I  have  a  business  to  run.   I  had  never 
dreamed  it  would  require  the  time  that  it  did.   There's  just  no 
"way  you  can  set  up  a  staff — no  matter  how  good  they  are — you  are 
just  on  call  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.   For  two  or  three 
months  there  my  business  was  really  beginning  to  suffer  because  of 
my  inability  to  do  everything  I  needed  to  do. 

In  addition  I  was  to  go  in  for  some  minor  surgery  immediately 
after  the  primary  but  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  out  of  circulation 
at  least  for  a  while.   So  about  ten  days  after  the  primary  I  went 
over  and  called  Harry.   I  knew  Winfield  was  over  there  having  din- 
ner that  night  with  Lamar  Alexander.   Lamar,  this  was  about  his 
first  visit  down  here.   He  had  already  agreed  to  do  it,  but  this 
was  about  his  first  visit.   So  I  called  him  and  told  him  that  I 
needed  to  talk  to  him  and  told  them  that  what  my  situation  was 
and  that  I  was  just  going  to  have  to  have  some  help  and  that  I 
wanted  a  co-chairman  appointed  that  I  could  work  with.   It  should 
be  somebody  that  he  and  I  could  be  compatible  with. 

So  they  said,  "Who?" 

I  said,  "I  would  very  much  like  to  have  Jack  Craddock  as  co- 
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chairman.   I  "wanted  it  to  operate  as  co-chairman — no  chairman,  co- 
chairman — "both  of  us  as  co-chairman.   So  Harry  or  Winfield,  I  don't 
remember  whether  it  was  Harry  or  Winfield,  but  one  of  them  got  in 
contact  with  Jack  and  asked  him  if  he  would  do  that  and  he  agreed 
to  do  it.   Jack  and  I  have  been  great  friends.   That  was  one  of  the 
rewarding  things  to  come  out  of  politics.   Jack  and  I  have  been  very 
close  friends  ever  since. 

We  worked  very  well  together  during  the  campaign — he's  a  super 
work  partner  and  just  took  an  enormous  part  of  the  burden.  We  split 
up  some  of  the  problems  between  us .   In  addition  to  that  we  also  had 
a  lot  of  the  state-wide  problems  that  were  in  and  around  Nashville. 
So  what  affected  us,  also  affected  the  rest  of  the  staff  here  local- 
ly.  So  the  same  held  true  for  them.   A  lot  of  their  problems  then 
were  shifted  over  to  the  state-wide  level. 

We  had  less  to  do  here.   Many  of  us  did.   Some  of  them  like 
Bettie  Davis,  the  office  manager,  had  as  much  to  do  as  ever,  but  she 
just  had  more  money  to  do  it  with.   We  had  television  spots,  we  had 
bumper  stickers,  we  had  enough  materials  to  do  a  proper  job,  just 
made  life  a  lot  easier.  We  didn't  have  to  have  everything  given  to 
us,  everything  volunteered,  we  paid  for  some  [things]. 

Let  me  digress,  I  believe  I  did  leave  out  what  was  possibly, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  both  the  primary  and 
the  general  campaign.   We  had  hired  a  man  from  Washington  who  was  a 
real  political  pro  as  a  consultant.   I  can't  remember  his  name  to 
save  my  life;  I  haven't  seen  him  in  a  long  time.   That  was  a  public 
relations  man  essentially.   Like  many  other  public  relations  men,  his 
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forte  was  politics,  particularly  Republican  politics.  He  knew  Repub- 
lican problems  and  so  forth  all  over  the  country.  He  was  very  astute 
politician.  We  hired  him  as  a  consultant. 

Well  he  came  down  here  and  we  were  concerned  about  coming  up  to 
the  last  days  of  the  primary.   We  were  concerned  about  our  inability 
to  'blitz'  as  we  thought  Maxey  Jarman  would  do.   So  then  our  decis- 
ion was,  'What  do  we  do  to  offset  the  Jarman  blitz.'  What  can  we  do 
to  offset  it.  And  at  the  same  time  make  our  candidate  appear  to  be 
finishing  very  strongly — big  rush  toward  the  end.  We  decided  at 
that  time  that  we  would  put  on  the  biggest  telephone  biltz  that 
anybody  in  this  part  of  the  country  had  ever  heard  of.   And  we  did. 
We  got  people  to  volunteer  telephone  banks  all  over  the  city.   Every 
night  we  had  dozens  of  people  calling  into  homes,  calling  the  pri- 
mary list  when  the  primary  was  on  and  later  in  the  general  election 
calling  the  general  list — we  did  the  same  thing,  it  worked  so  well. 

We  felt  we  had  completed  somewhere  close  to  20,000  phone  calls. 
We  invited  every  one  of  those  people  to  an  ice  cream  supper  at  Win- 
field's  house  on  election  eve.  About  3,000  of  them,  in  fact,  showed 
up.   It  was  the  biggest  blowout,  politically,  that  anyone  had  ever 
seen.   It  was  such  a  personal  touch,  "This  is  so-and-so  from  Dunn 
headquarters  calling  to  invite  you  to  an  ice  cream  supper  at  Winfield 
Dunn's  house  the  night  before  [the  election]."  People  really  respon- 
ded to  that  approach.   The  night  before  the  general  election  we  did 
the  same  thing  to  headquarters  over  on  Walnut  Grove.   "We  want  to  in- 
vite you  to  a  party  over  on  Walnut  Grove."   I  think  we  felt  that  we 
completed  close  to — an  incredible  number  of  calls,  close  to,  I  think, 
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ij-0,000  calls.   Some  incredible  number,  I  don't  recall.   I  could  be 
■wrong,  but  it  was  just  an  incredible  number  of  phone  calls. 

But  we  think  this  telephone  blitz  was  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  both  the  primary  and  the  general  election.  And  it  was  or- 
ganized, primarily,  by  Pat  James  and  Ann  Daniel.   So  they  were  two 
of  the  prime  movers  in  marshalling  the  volunteers  to  come  in  and 
make  those  calls.   It  was  quite  an  exciting  time. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Where  did  the  idea  itself  come  from? 

MR.  GATES:  It  came  from  a  meeting — the  man's  first  name 

was  Reagan — it's  ridiculous  that  I  can't  re- 
member his  name.   I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  forget  him.   But  at  any 
rate,  he  came  from  a  meeting  that  he  and  I  had.   He  had  a  young 
fellow — and  I  certainly  don't  recall  his  name — on  his  staff.  We 
discussed  that  thing  among  the  three  of  us  and  decided  to  broach  the 
subject  with  Harry.   Harry  liked  it  and  I  put  Ann  Daniel  and  Pat 
James  in  charge  of  the  volunteers.  We  set  about  getting  these  phone 
banks  around  the  city,  in  other  words,  these  various  companies.   I 
think  now  under  the  campaign  contribution  laws,  this  would  be  ille- 
gal.  But  at  that  time,  of  course,  it  was  not. 

So  we  would  go  into  the  companies  and  if  we  could  find  8  or  10 
or  12  telephones  in  there  we'd  jump  in  there  and  use  them.  And  a  lot 
of  the  bond  dealers  at  that  time  were  in  full  swing  and  had  dozens  of 
salesmen  on  these  big  trading  floors  and  they  let  us  put  volunteers 
there  at  night  and  we'd  start  calling.   It  was  quite  an  exciting  time, 
an  exciting  idea  and  was  one  that  paid  off  for  us,  I  think,  enormous- 
ly.  Just  a  huge  return  on  that  investment  of  time. 
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MR.  MORGAN:  In  the  general  election,  obviously,  the  in- 

flux of  new  people  and  the  movement  of  state- 
wide coordination  to  Nashville  was  an  ongoing  statewide  campaign  took 
some  problems  away  from  the  local.   But  at  the  same  time  there  was  po- 
tential there,  it  seems,  for  feathers  to  be  ruffled  here  where  people 
had  worked. 

MR.  GATES:  Oh  yes,  yes. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Did  that  cause  you  any  problems? 

MR.  GATES:  Not  much.  We  then  became  though — we  started 

having  the  same  problem  that  some  of  our  as- 
sociates had  and  other  counties  had  during  the  primary.   And  then  I 
was  the  one  who  was  screaming  because  I  didn't  have  enough  television 
or  didn't  have  enough  money  for  the  candidate.   From  that  point  of 
view  things  changed.   I  changed  from  one  of  those  who  controlled  it 
to  one  of  those  who  was  screaming  for  assistance. 

Now,  we  still  had  the  same  Shelby  County  group  together.   We 
still  talked  about  the  issues  and  what  ought  to  be  done.   But  once 
those  things  were  decided,  then  they  were  also  then  decided  by  the 
Nashville  staff.   They  were  the  pros.   They  were  professional  public 
relations  men,  full  time,  they  had  politically  experienced  people 
full  time.   Obviously  that's  the  reason  you  hire  them — they're  good. 
You  want  the  professional  help. 

But  then  you  had  another  group.   Perhaps  they  were  more  objec- 
tive than  we  were  at  that  point.   But  there  was  always,  especially 
our  group  never  had — I  say  our  group,  I  mean  the  group  of  men  that 
you  are  talking  to.   It  was  never  much  of  a  problem  for  us  to  recon- 
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cile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  action  was  in  Nashville.   For  one 
thing  we  understood  why — we  understood  it  had  to  be  that  way,  and  two, 
we  were  in  touch.  We  got  our  questions  answered,  we  understood  what 
was  happening.  The  problem,  I  think,  came  further  down  the  organiza- 
tion scale.   Some  of  the  people  did  not  understand  the  necessity  of 
moving  to  Nashville.   And  this  created  a  little  problem.   But  that's 
to  be  expected.   This  is  the  very  reason  that  you  broached  the 
question.   It's  to  be  expected.   Some  people  were  very  vocal  about 
it,  but  for  the  most  part  it  worked  fairly  smoothly.   It  worked  as 
smoothly  as  you  could  expect  it  to  work,  let's  put  it  that  way. 
MR.  MORGAN:  I  understand  that  this  same  group  of  men  who 

primarily  guided  the  campaign,  continued  to 
meet  and  function  on  the  Shelby  County  level.  Were  there  ever  any 
major  disagreements? 
MR.  GATES:  Well,  not  only  on  the  Shelby  County  level,  we 

were  still  functioning  overall  state  level. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Were  there  any  major  conflicts  between  the 

people  in  Nashville  in  that  group  during  the 
general  election,  over  any  particular.  .  . 
MR.  GATES:  Only  in  one  event.   I  think  that  at  one  time 

we  became  convinced — when  I  say  "we",  I  mean 
not  only  just  the  Shelby  County  staff,  there  were  those  of  us  who 
were  more  or  less  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  statewide.  We 
sized  the  thing  up  as  the  election  that  we  would  come  out  of  East 
Tennessee  with  a  sizeable  majority.   We  would  move  into  Middle  Ten- 
nessee— it  would  catch  up  with  us  there.   And  in  Shelby  County  it  was 
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going  to  be  the  swing  vote.  We  would  finally  decide  it,  I  think  that 
was  pretty  much  how  it  worked. 

But  we  decided  that  we  were  being  neglected  too  much.   In  other 
words,  we  felt  that  Nashville's  staff  felt  because  we  had  gotten  92% 
of  the  primary  vote  that  we  could  just  deliver,  period.   And  the 
problem  was  that  the  campaign  had  taken  on  more  of  this  professional 
look,  which  it  had  to  do,  and  had  gotten  away  from  the  volunteer 
look.   So  therefore  we  had  to  keep  our  workers  happy  and  our  precinct 
organization  with  that  same  zeal  that  they  had  in  the  primary.   I 
went  to  the  point  of  calling  each  precinct  captain — and  there  were 
about  60 — and  I  called  them  at  night .  And  asked  them  how  was  it 
going  and  how  I  could  help  them  and  make  them  feel  like  they  had  con- 
tact with  the  campaign.   Before  that  they  could  walk  right  into  the 
headquarters  and  know  everybody  in  the  room,  knew  everybody  who  was 
running  the  campaign.   Right  there  it  was  a  central  location,  on 
Getwell  Road.  Walk  in  be  there  in  five  minutes,  and  find  out  what's 
going  on  and  have  a  feel  for  the  campaign.   Well,  when  it  all  shifted 
over  to  Nashville.  We  couldn't  do  that  anymore. 

So  in  order  to  offset  that ,  I  tried  to  stay  in  touch  with  them 
personally — a  lot  of  the  precinct  captains  and  key  workers.  We  tried 
to  then  take  a  different  approach  there.   But  that  wasn't  enough — we 
still  had  to  have  more  candidate  time  that  we  had  in  the  primary.   We 
still  had  to  have  more  PR  and  more  television  spots  to  keep  everybody's 
enthusiasm  up.   Now  I  think  the  Nashville  staff  started  taking  us  a 
little  too  much  for  granted.   We  finally  convinced  Harry  of  that  and  I 
think  Harry  made  some  changes  on  the  candidate  time  that  we  had  avail- 
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able. 

MR.  MORGAN:  In  "bringing  in  conservative  Democrats  and  Re- 

publicans who  had  supported  another  candidate, 
how  was  that  done?  For  instance,  especially  with  the  Non-Republicans. 
Were  they  brought  into  the  regular  organization  or  was  there.  .  .  ? 
MR  .   GATES:  Oh  sure.   Where  they  would  come  in  by  all 

means.   A  lot  of  them  came  over  and  volun- 
teered their  efforts.   Some  of  them  we  called  on  and  asked  them.   You 
know,  "We  need  your  help  and  your  support,  would  you  come  over?"  In- 
terestingly, we  had  an  awful  lot.   John  J.  Hooker  was  so  unpopular 
with  some  of  the  conservative  Democrats  they  came  over  and  volunteer- 
ed their  help.  We  had  an  awful  lot  of  ward  and  precinct  workers  de- 
livered to  us  by  the  other  organizations.   Some  people  who  had  just 
always  been  Democrats  but  who  absolutely  could  not  abide  by  John  J. 
Hooker  and  one  of  those  was  Tommy  King  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Democrats  for  Dunn,  I  think  it  was  or  Tennesseans  for  Dunn.   I've 
forgotten  exactly  the  exact  name  the  organization  had.   But  Tommy 
King  who  had  always  supported  the  Democratic  Party  and  a  very  astute 
politician  and  a  very  fine  man  came  over  and  helped  us  a  great  deal. 
He  put  together  a  fine  organization  for  us. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Here  locally  and  in  Shelby  County  were  there 

any  non-Republicans  that  you  feel  that  made  a 
significant  contribution? 

MR.  GATES:  Yes,  the  one  I  just  mentioned  primarily.   Tom- 

my King,  and  Tom  Bachelor  was  another  one  who 
was  always  associated  with  the  Democratic  Party.   Henry  Loeb ,  who  was 
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always  identified  as  an  independent  made  a  fine  contribution  both  in 
the  primary  and  the  general.   Bill  Morris,  our  sheriff,  helped  us. 
At  that  time  Ned  Cook  had  always  been  viewed    more  as  a  Democrat 
than  anything  else — I'm  not  sure  he  would  be  now.   I  don't  know — he 
might  be  an  independent,  I  don't  know.   Cook  was  a  big  help  to  us. 
We  had  several.   Jim  Rout  who  is  now  very  very  active  in  the  Republi- 
can Party.   That  was  when  he  first  became  involved  in  Republican  po- 
litics.  He  came  over  more  or  less  with  the  Tommy  King  group.   Since 
that  time  he  and  another  young  fellow,  Rick  Harrison,  both  have  be- 
came much  more  identified  with  Republican  causes  than  any  other.   Jim 
Rout  is  very  active  in  the  Republican  Party. 
MR.  MORGAN:  One  other  thing  about  that  general  election, 

you  mentioned  that  there  was  a  change.  Who 
handled  the  advertising — at  least  there  was  an  addition  of  it?  Noble 
Bury? 

MR.  GATES:  Right. 

MR.  MORGAN:  How  did  that  come  about? 

MR.  GATES:  Well,  I  think  [it  was]  not  a  displeasure  with 

what  Ward  (Archer)  had  done  at  all.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  thought  Ward  had  done  a  good  job  for  us.   Noble 
Bury  was  a  very  politically  experienced  PR  firm  and  they  convinced  us, 
very  convincingly,  of  some  very  fine  ideas.   They  also  had  a  state- 
wide organization  then — offices  in  major  cities.   They  had  contacts. 
Because  of  that  we  felt  they  were  headquartered  in  Nashville  and  be- 
cause of  that  we  felt  they  were  a  good  firm.   I  did  not  make  that 
decision.   Here  and  again,  that  decision  was  the  candidates   and  Har- 
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ry  Wellford's.   Still  that  gets  back  to  who  makes  a  major  decision 
like  that,  belongs  to  the  candidate.   We  all  had  our  chance  to  speak 
our  piece. 
MR.  MORGAN:  Again,  covering  the  general  election,  were 

there  other  things  that  you  feel  are  signifi- 
cant that  I  have  neglected  to  bring  out  or  things  that  you  feel  should 
by  added? 

MR.  GATES:  Well,  not  really.   I  think  the  general  elec- 

tion was  really  an  extension  of  the  primary 
election.   It  was  handled  out  of  a  different  place  and  had  more  money 
to  spend  and  as  a  result,  did  a  better  job — television,  television 
productions — excellent.   The  campaign  jingle,  so  to  speak,  was  out- 
standing— I  never  heard  a  better  one.   I  never  heard  one  as  good! 
Just  right  from  the  opening  gun  in  the  primary  he  just  continued  to 
grow  in  popularity  all  the  way  to  the  end.   You  could  feel  it.   You 
could  feel  it  when  you  went  out  with  him  or  when  you  took  him  out  to 
talk  to  people  at  plants.   We  did  not  approach  any  of  the  blue  col- 
lar workers  in  the  primary.   Because  here  again  it  was  just  not  where 
the  Republican  primary  vote  was  coming  from.   But  during  the  general 
election,  of  course,  we  went  into  those  areas  and  we  knew  that  most 
of  those  people,  for  the  most  part,  were  conservative  Democrats.   So 
we  did  work  those  areas — Firestone  Plant — and  we'd  stand  out  on  the 
corner  and  shake  hands  with  the  workers  as  they  came  out — Winfield 
would.   I  just  stood  to  one  side  and  observed.   You  could  see  it. 
You  could  see  that  he  had  that  contact  and  that  touch,  that  personal. 
And  it  was  sincere.   Winfield  sincerely  likes  people  and  people  can 
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sense  that  in  a  candidate.   People  will  sense  that  quicker  than  any- 
thing else  whether  or  not  he  really  likes  to  talk  to  the.   I  saw  a 
contrast  to  Eddie  Arnold's  comments — we  talked  about  earlier — you 
could  watch  John  J.  Hooker  and  not  just  John  J.  Hooker,  but  he  is  an 
astute  politician.   But  you  can  watch  almost  any  politician,  almost 
every  one  of  them.   They  just  walk  through  and  go  through  the  motions 
of  shaking  hands,  and  look  at  the  man  and  smile  and  nod  and  go  to  the 
next  man  and  immediately  look  away  from  you,  see  who's  next.   That's 
not  the  way  that  Winfield  did  it.   He  did  it,  I  think,  because  he  has 
a  genuine  fondness  for  people,  I  think  he  enjoys  talking  to  people. 
That  I  would  say  is  his  greatest  asset.   That  just  simply  reflected 
during  the  whole  campaign.   The  only  thing  we  had  to  do  was  get  that 
genuine  fondness  for  people  across.   That  was  really  the  name  of  the 
game. 


